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of the infant produces prognathism; his dread of "Darwinism, &c," 
seems to have led him to forget to take down his "Johnson's Dictionary," 
which would have told him that concomitant meant " conjoined with, 
concurrent with, coming and going with, as collateral, not causative or 
consequential." Such a slight precaution might have induced him not 
to pen the superfluous note on his 312th page. 

Such a trifling defect as this, however, does not seriously detract 
from the merits of this magnificent contribution to anthropological 
literature. The valuable tables at the end, and the general spirit of 
honest inquiry, critical thought, and careful and learned erudition, all 
tend to render this work one of the most useful in the hands of all 
who study the manifold and various diversities of crania in the races 
of man. 0. C. B. 



ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
A Letter from Joseph Barnakd Davis, M.D., F.E.S., F.S.A., V.-P.A.S.L. 



Sir, — During the late discussion of an amalgamation of the two 
London Societies for the study of the science of man, which seems to 
be so desirable and natural, and so likely to be beneficial to all those 
who take an interest in this study, and would relieve country members 
like myself from the necessity of paying two subscriptions instead of 
one, I was particularly struck with the warmth and tenacity mani- 
fested for the retention of mere names. 

The science has acquired the denomination of Anthropology in every 
part of the continent, in America, and in Britain. There are now 
Anthropological Societies in Paris, in Moscow, in Madrid, in New York, 
as well as in London, and also in Manchester. Thei-e is a Professor 
of Anthropology attached to the Jardin des Plantes, who has written 
a most elaborate report on the progress of anthropology. There is an 
Anthropological Review published in Germany, as well as one in 
London. And the term anthropology has become too extensively dif- 
fused, being understood as the proper name of a distinct new science, 
so fashionable or popular, that there is no hope of altering it. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, the science will inevitably for the future 
be called anthropology, whether we take it in good part or not. Per- 
ceiving this, and regarding names for no more than they are worth, I 
was rather surprised to find some of the more accomplished of its 
cultivators carried away by their feelings, and condemning the term 
as if it could not be tolerated. I was told by one friend, who ap- 
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peared to regard it as a very objectionable name, that Anthropology 
has been used in various senses quite different from the one now 
attributed to it. This is undeniable, but has no prejudicial influence 
on its present recognised meaning. Might not the same objection be 
made to the name chemistry 1 I have a book entitled Lectures on Anthro- 
pology, by Prof. K. E. Von Boer, which is devoted to anatomy and phy- 
siology ; another of tlie same kind, by the late Prof. Pvudolph Wagner, 
which is still worse, entitled, The Natural History of Man. Hand- 
book of Popular Anthropology. The gentleman above alluded to 
assured me that the name ethnology was selected at the formation of 
the Ethnological Society, after much deliberation and discussion, with 
a full appreciation and acknowledgment of its fitness to embrace and 
express the proper subjects of the science. I take his authority to be 
quite sufficient for this statement, although so little is on record upon 
the point. 

I rather think this name took its rise in the "Societe Ethnologique" 
of Paris, established in the year 1839, for " the study of human races 
according to historical traditions, languages, and the physical and 
moral traits of each people ;" which Society was the result of the 
efforts of Dr. W. F. Edwards, and of his classical work. In the pre- 
ceding year, the Society for the Protection of Aborigines was formed 
in London, and its founders exerted themselves to get a similar 
society established in Paris. This object could not be accomplished ; 
but the French savans — whether they perceived the futility of the 
protection society it cannot be said — were willing to found a society 
for a scientific object. This they named " Societ6 Ethnologique." 

It was not till the 7th of February, 1843, that the "Ethnological 
Society of London" was started, at a meeting which took place at the 
house of the late Dr. Hodgkin. At this meeting an essay, by Dr. 
Ernest Dieffenbach, who had just returned from his travels in New 
Zealand, was read, on " The Study of Ethnology."* In this essay he 
says, " Ethnology begins with ethnography, with an authentic descrip- 
tion of the physical condition of each nation : and for this purpose it 
will be necessary to collect everything that will throw light on this 



* Journal of the Ethnological Society of London, vol. i, 1848, p. 15. Pos- 
sibly one reason might have influenced the founders of the Ethnological 
Society, which was in some measure a scientific offshoot of the Aborigines 
Protection Society, for not adopting the name Anthropological, in the fact 
that at the time there already existed a society calling itself the "Anthro- 
pological Society of London." This society, which never rose to any im- 
portance, was a sort of Phrenological Club. It was started in February, 
1837, and had five years of activity, merging ultimately in the " Christian 
Phrenological Society." 

2 E2 
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subject." He evidently considered this description should be based 
on the anatomical and physical characters of these nations, as he says 
immediately after, " It is not sufficient that authentic skulls should 
be collected of all races, or casts of such ; but whole skeletons." It is 
obvious, from an announcement which appeared in the Medical Times 
of February 11, that the whole of the vast subject of the natural 
history of man was designed to be included in the scope of the new 
Society ; that the publication of papers, the formation of a museum 
and of a library, and the rendering pecuniary assistance to travellers, 
were all contemplated. 

Not long after the formation of this Society, Dr. Hodgkin read a 
paper " On the Progress of Ethnology." The opening sentence of 
this paper showed that he had no prepossessions against the name by 
which the science is now designated, and is not calculated to encourage 
the notion of those who maintain the superiority of the name of ethno- 
logy ; for the principal founder of the Ethnological Society expresses 
himself thus : " The study of man in its most extended sense, to which 
the term anthropology is fitly applied, is a most complicated sub- 
ject, etc."'"" 

On the 22nd of June, 1847, Dr. Prichard, the then President of the 
Ethnological Society, delivered his anniversary address, " On the Re- 
lations of Ethnology to other Branches of Knowledge," in which he 
makes this remark, which should be borne in mind when we come to 
the statements I shall have to make by-and-bye : " Prof. Blumenbach 
was, in reality, the founder of ethnology," so that it is clearly Blumen- 
bach 's science, whatever that is. Prichard docs more, and goes further ; 
he undertakes the definition of ethnology, where we shall see his con- 
ception of its meaning. " Ethnology is the history of human races, 
or of the various tribes of men who constitute the population of the 
world. It comprehends all that can be learned of their origin and 
relations to each other. It is distinct from natural history, inasmuch 
as the object of its investigations is not ivliat is, but wlmt 1ms been. 
Natural history is an account of the phenomena which nature at pre- 
sent displays. It relates to processes ever going on, and to effects 
repeated and to be repeated, so long as the powers of nature, or the 
properties of material agents, remain unchanged. Ethnology refers 
to the past. It traces the history of human families from the most 
remote times that are within the reach of investigation, inquires into 
their mutual relations, and endeavours to arrive at conclusions, either 
probable or certain, as to the question of their affinity or diversity of 
origin. "t If this be a true conception of ethnology, there need be no 

* Ibid,, p. 27. f Ibid., p. 302. 
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hesitation in saying that it is a much less comprehensive term than 
anthropology. Most likely Prichard did not think it applicable to the 
whole subject of the natural history of man, as he has explained in the 
above passage, but rather to the history of races, and hence he has, I 
believe, avoided the use of the word ethnology. In his well-known 
dedication of his great work, Physical Researches, to Blumenbach, he 
speaks of Blumenbach as the first explorer of that department of 
knowledge to the cultivation of which the book is devoted. In this 
work Prichard frequently makes use of the word " ethnography," but 
I am not aware that he employs either ethnology or anthropology. 

In the publications of the Society Ethnologique of Paris, the first 
place was devoted to a reprint of Dr. W. F. Edwards's, " Caractferes 
Physiologiques des Races Humaines."' It is particularly worthy of 
notice, that the second paper of the volume is also from the same pen 
of Dr. W. F. Edwards, then the President of the Society. The title 
of this paper is, " Sketch of the Actual State of Anthropology, or tae 
Natural History of Man." In this memoir, which appears to have 
been read soon after the formation of the Society, the author uses the 
word anthropology in the sense of the natural history of man. 
" L'Histoire naturelle de l'homme, ou anthropologie," and he never 
recurs, save on one occasion, to the word ethnology. This is when he 
reverts to his own essay on the physiological characters, where he uses 
this remarkable expression. " II n'y aurait pas d'ethnologie si lcs 
races ne pouvaient pas durer mi temps illimite. II est evident que ce 
principe est sous-entendu dans tons les ouvrages cthnologiques." We 
might suppose that Dr. W. F. Edwards regarded ethnology in the 
same light as Dr. Hodgkin and Dr. Prichard, as restrained to the 
history of races or nations. 

We are thus, as it were, thrown back upon Blumenbach, who has 
been allowed, on all sides, to be the founder of the science, and arc 
led to inquire under what term he signified the science he had origi- 
nated. Neither in the first nor the second edition of his De Generis 
Ilumani Varietate Nativa, did ho employ either of the terms anthro- 
pology or ethnology. In the preliminary remarks to his first Decas 
Craniorum, he uses the word " anthropological" in its present sense, 
and also speaks of his " apparatus anthropologicus." This decade was 
published in 1790. It seems reasonable to conclude that previous to 
tin's time Blumenbach had felt the need of some general name by 
which to designate his collections, designed to illustrate the Natural 
History of Man, and had appropriated the denomination " anthropo- 
logical," which may have been employed in different senses previously, 
to this purpose. We shall find that ever after this period he applies 
this term to them. Blumenbach, like other threat men before him, 
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when he began to collect skulls and other objects to elucidate the 
natural history of man, had no notion of founding a new science ; and 
never, at any period, formed a positive conception of such a science as 
we understand it, or spoke distinctly of it. It was left for his disciples 
to name the department of knowledge, the cultivation of which he 
first explored. 

In the fourth Becas Craniorum (1800), he tells us, in the opening- 
remarks, that twenty years had elapsed since he began to form Wis 
" anthropological collection," of which, after this, he usually speaks 
in the same terms. But already, in the year 1795, in the third 
edition of his De Generis Humani Varietate Nativa, he had given an 
index or catalogue of his anthropological collections of skulls, of 
foetuses, of hair, and of drawings and paintings. 

It seems to me, if what I have written be correct and will bear the 
test of examination, that we may safely attribute to Blumenbach the 
original application of the term " anthropological" to those things 
which were connected with the science which he has the great merit 
of having founded. This led his followers to the term Anthropology as 
the proper name of the science itself abstractedly considered. 

Mr. Bendyshe, in his laborious and learned History of Anthropology," 
tells us that the term was first employed by Magnus Hundt (a.d. 
1501), as the title to his extraordinary work on anatomy, Anthropolo- 
geion, printed at Leipsic. This black-letter book, in quarto, consists 
of 120 leaves, and is ornamented with rude woodcuts, depicting very 
gross inaccuracies, as one undivided lung in the chest. The intestinal 
canal consists of a series of Staffordshire knobs. t 

Taking the account now given to be tolerably correct, it seems that 
we have the choice of two terms, one of which was introduced and 
used by the acknowledged founder of our noble science, Blumenbach, 
to express, if not the science itself, all that appertains to it. The other, 
which was selected by the French for the name of the society founded 
in Paris by Dr. W. F. Edwards, who, nevertheless, himself used the 
term Anthropology as a synonym for the Natural History of Man. 
This term, ethnology, seems to have been avoided by the great Eng- 
lish writer upon the subject, Prichai'd, and was actually defined by 
him, not in the comprehensive sense in which the word anthropology 
is now universally used, but as merely the history, or the past, of 
human races. Believing all this to be true, I may be pardoned for 
expressing my surprise at the conclusions which my esteemed friendj 



* Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London, vol. i, p. 352. 

t The full title of the book is Anthropologinm de Hominis Dignitate. 

J Choulant. Geschichle der Anatomischen Abbildung. Leipzig) 1852, s. 177. 
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above alluded to, has arrived. Certainly, if we are permitted to have 
a choice of a name for a united, strong, and comprehensive society, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt about what that name should be. 
Personally, I am indifferent about names ; practically, I am about as 
much attached to one of the present societies as the other (whether both 
are equally attached to me I cannot tell), having been connected with 
the one about ten years, and with the other almost from its foundation. 
But politically, I am not fully satisfied with my decision upon this and 
similar points, until after the Fellows of both Societies have been con- 
sulted. Unless the amalgamation of the Societies can be made to 
promote the study of the science, to enlarge and strengthen all its 
present appliances, let us, by all means, go on as we are ; a generous 
rivalry is not a great evil. I, for one, as a country Fellow, am not 
unwilling to pay two subscriptions where one would have done ; but 
I must protest against an old practice in the Ethnological, now re- 
formed, that of receiving the subscription year after year without 
making any return. I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. Barnard Davis. 
Shelton, Hanley, Staffs. Aug. 8, 1868. 



ON INTELLIGENCE, AND ITS RELATION TO INSTINCT.* 
By M. Coudereau. 



What is man 1 This is actually the highest zoological expression ; a 
more complex animal, which, right or wrong, is persuaded that it is 
more perfect than all the rest. 

His existence, like that of all beings in nature, is subjected to ex- 
ternal conditions to which he must accommodate himself on pain of 
perishing. 

For him, as for all other beings, this condition of subjection con- 
stitutes his wants. The wants vary in every creature according to its 
form and its chemical and organic composition. 



s We have much pleasure in introducing to the notice of our readers the 
writings of one of the many distinguished French Anthropologists who are 
as yet little known in this country. We cannot but think that, from this 
specimen of M. Coudereau's writings, our readers will be glad to know more 
of him. This paper is translated from the Bulletins of the Paris Anthropo- 
logical Society, and is slightly abridged. — Editor. 



